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transcends the limits of the understanding. Thus they
"fall to denying what they cannot comprehend ; which
leaves them but little faith for whatever is extra-
"ordinary, and an almost insurmountable distaste for
whatever is supernatural. As it is on their own
testimony that they are accustomed to rely, they like
to discern the object which engages their attention
with extreme clearness ; they therefore strip oil as
much as possible all that covers it, they rid themselves
of whatever separates them from it, they remove
whatever conceals it from sight, in order to view it
more closely and in the broad light of day. This
disposition of the mind soon leads them to contemn
forms, which they regard as useless and inconvenient
veils placed between them and the truth. . . .
When the ranks of society are unequal, and men
unlike each other in condition, there are some
individuals invested with all the power of superior
^intelligence, learning, and enlightenment, while the
multitude is sunk in ignorance and prejudice. Men
living at these aristocratic periods are therefore
naturally induced to shape their opinions by the
superior standard of a person or a class of persons,
while they are averse to recognize the infallibility of
the mass of the people.
The contrary takes place in ages of equality. The
nearer the citizens are drawn to the common level of
an equal and similar condition, the less prone does
each man become to place implicit faith in a certain
man or a certain class of men. But his readiness to
believe the multitude increases, and opinion is more
jthan ever mistress of the world. Not only is common
^opinion the only guide which private judgment retains
among a democratic people, but among such a people
it possesses a power infinitely beyond what it has
elsewhere. At periods of equality men have no faith